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ABSTRACT 

The Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRl) has come under much 
nriticism relating to the interpretation of the masculinity and 
femininity scales upon which its four sex role types are based. To 
investigate the masculinity-femininity construct using the BSRI under 
standard self ^description instructions and under self-description 
instructions in one of two specific sex roles, two studies were 
conducted. In the first study, 41 pairs of parents of 4- to 
9-month-old infants twice completed the BSRI, the Carey Infant 
Temperament Questionnaire, a survey of infant behavior, and a 
description of themselves in the mother/father role. In the second 
study, 79 college students (47 males, 32 females) completed the BSRI 
and described themselves as a college student and then in the 
boyfriend/girlfriend, spousal role. An analysis of the results of 
both studies showed that self-descriptions on the BSRI were not 
stable across social roles. In 75% of the cases, when subjects 
described themselves in the roles of mother or father, student, or 
boyfriend or girlfriend, their scores on masculinity and femininity 
changed significantly from their descriptions under standard 
instructions. Both studies also showed that adopting specific sex 
roles, such as parent or romantic partner, did not increase sex role 
traditionalism. The findings support a multidimensional conception of 
sex roles. Future research should focus on the relationship of 
specific sex role characteristics to global sex role stereotypes. 
(BL) 
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Changing Social Roles Changes BSRI 
Masculinity and Femininity 

The Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRI; BEM, 1974, 1977) 1s designed to measure sex 

role self concept 1n terms of four mutually exclusive sex role types: 

androgynous, traditional masculine, traditional feminine, and undifferentiated. 

These are defined 1n terms of two relatively Independent scales of 

masculinity and femininity, with androgynous subjects being high on each. 

This basic conceptual approach has been widely acknowledged as an Important 

advance (e.g., Kaplan and Bean, 1976; Pleck, 1976) over the shortcomings of 

previous mascul1n1ty-fem1n1n1ty research (e.g., Constantinople, 1973), and has 

been adopted by other Investigators and measures (e.g., Spence and Helmrelch, 

1978; Berzlns, Welling and Wetter, 1978). But the measure has also been 

criticized. Questions have been raised ebout the BSRI ' s scoring procedures 

(Myers and Sugar, 1979), factor structure (Gaudreau, 1977; Pedhazuer and 

Tetnbaum, 1979), and purported relationship to psychological adjustment 

(Locksley and Colton, 1979; Stark-Adenec, Graham and Pyke, 1980). 

Probably the most fundamental criticism of the BSRI concerns the 

Interpretation of the masculinity and femininity scales upon which the four . 

sex role types are based. The construction of the BSRI 1s based on the 

assumption that there are widely held consensual sex role stereotypes of 

masculinity and of femininity, which people readily report when they are asked 

for the personality characteristics which are most desirable for men and the 

women, according to American stereotypes of masculinity and femininity (the 

Instructions used 1n selecting BSRI Hems; Bern, 1974). The interpretation of 

the BSRI assumes that when people describe themsel ves on 1t,to the extent that 
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their responses-match the stereotypes, they have adopted these stereotypes as 
components of thei'r self concepts. 

The first assumption was challenged by Clifton, McGrath and W1ck (1976). 
They had subjects describe the typical housewife, bunny, clubwoman, career 
woman, and woman athlete by checking the applicable adjectives from a 11st of 
153. Only "active" was checked for all five roles, and there was generally 
little overlap among the roles 1n descriptors. Though all five are female sex 
roles, no core of "femininity" was evident. Thus, the global sex role 
stereotype of femininity 1s not the same as stereotypes of specific social 
roles which are restricted to women. This suggest that sex role stereotyping 
1s multidimensional; that there are distinct stereotypes of specific 
sex-segregated social roles; and that some of these are quite different from 
the global sex role stereotypes of masculinity and femininity. More recent 
research by Ashmore (e.g, Ashmore 4 DelBoca, ig7g) and Deaux (1982) further 
documents the complexity and mult1d1mens1ona11ty of sex role stereotypes. 

Locksley and Colton (ig7g) have even argued that the global stereotypes of 
masculinity and femininity may not actually reflect beliefs about the 
covarlates of gender per se, but Instead reflect beliefs about the modal or 
average characteristics of occupational and family social roles which happen to 
covary with gender 1n this society. Thus, "the content of general sex 
stereotypes may be nothing other than reified personality characteristics 
associated with ideal representatives of adult, sex segregated social roles" 
(Locksley & Colton, ig7g, p.1021). 

Myers and Gonda have directly examined the adequacy of the BSRI as a 
measure of global masculinity and femininity. They (1982b) asked almost a 
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thousand subjects to define masculine and feminine , and coded their open-ended 
responses. Over 86% of the responses were not represented on the BSRI, being 
Instead descriptions of gender, physical appearance, social and biological 
roles, etc. Of those responses describing "personality or behavioral 
characteristics", over 58* were not represented on the BSRI. These same 
Investigators (1982a) also had subjects rate BSRI adjectives 1n terms of their 
social desirability, both according to other people and themselves. 
Significant differences were found between these Instructions. There were also 
significant differences between men and women 1n attributing these adjectives 
to male and female targets. So even the content of global masculinity and 
femininity on the BSRI seems to vary with the sex of subject, and according to 
whether the stereotype 1s one's own or others'. 

Spence and Helmreich (1978, 1980) have offered an alternative explanation 
of the BSRI scales. They view them, and their own PAQ scales, as measures of 
socially desirable Instrumental traits and expressive traits. While these are 
sometimes stereotypical ly associated with masculinity and femininity* 
respectively, "these trait dimensions have little or no relationship with 
global self-images of masul1n1ty-fem1n1n1ty# with sex role attitudes, or with 
sex role preferences or behaviors that do not quite directly call upon 
Instrumental or expressive capacities" (Spence & Helmreich, 1981, p. 367). In 
fact, Spence (1982) has flatly stated that "global constructs of masculinity 
and femininity or 'mascul1n1ty-fetn1n1n1ty'» as ordinarily conceived, have no 
scientific utility" (op. dt., p. 77). Viewing the scales this way leaves 
their relationships to sex role stereotypes (either global or specific) as a 

i 

set of open empirical questions* 
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The two studies reported here attempted to contrast the views of Bern with 

S pence and Helmrelch's by having subjects complete the BSRI under standard 

to 

self-description Instructions, and then under Instructions/describe themselves 
as they are 1n one or two specific social roles which they know well* Our 
expectations were that these self-descriptions would differ from each other, 
and that the content of these differences would favor either Bern's or Spence 
and Helmrelch's views* The specific social roles were chosen with these two 
alternatives 1n mind. 

In both studies, men and women were asked to describe themselves In 
sex-^gregated social roles; the parent roles of mother and father 1n study 
1, and the romantic partner roles of girl friend and boy friend 1n study 2. 
Bern's Interpretation of the BSRI scales as masculinity and femininity leads 1n 
two ways to predicting that subjects should describe themselves as more 
traditionally sex typed 1n these roles* First, these are basic sex roles, 1n 
both the biological and cultural sense* Global sex role stereotypes are 
presumably based upon how people think they and others behave, and/or should 
behave 1n such roles* Even 1f the global stereotypes represent some kind of 
average across many sex-segregated social roles, these roles of parent and 
romantic partner should weigh heavily 1n such an average* Thus, self 
consciously describing oneself 1n the role of mother, or girl friend, should 
make one more feminine (and perhaps less masculine) because these roles are 
Important bases for defining what 1t means to be feminine* 

Secondly, Bern's gender schema theory also suggests that more traditional 
sex role descriptions should result from considering oneself 1n these roles* 
"Sex typed Individuals are seen as differing from other Individuals not 
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primarily 1n how much masculinity or femininity they possess, but 1n terms of 
whether or not their self concepts and behaviors are organized on the basis of 
gender" (Bern, 1981 . p. 356). Asking subjects to decrlbe themselves on the BSRI 
as they are 1n a particular sex role should activate gender schemata, and make 
1t more likely that these schemata will organize their self descriptions. Such 
organization will produce, according to Bern, more traditional self descriptions. 

The predictions Implied by Spence and Helmrelch's Interpretation of the 
BSRI depend upon how each social role's Instrumental and expressive 
requirements 1s perceived. He predicted a priori that being an Infant's parent 
calls for more expressiveness from both mothers and fathers (affectionate, 
sensitive, compassionate, warm, tender, etc.). No predictions were made for 
Instrumentality. 

There 1s some Indirect support for both of these positions 1n previous 
research with parents. Our predictions from Bern's position are supported by 
results reported by Abrahams. Feldman and Nash (1976). They compared BSRI 
scores for four groups of 15 couples each: cohabiting, married bat childless, 
expecting, and parents. For both men and women, the largest differences 
between masculinity and femininity occurred for parents, and they were 1n the 
direction consistent with the parents' gender. Abrahams, et al. concluded that 
becoming a parent Increases sex role traditionalism, for men and women. 

The Spence and Helmreich predictions have weak support from Russell (1978), 
who examined the relations between standard BSRI self descriptions and 
parenting behavior. reported by 43 Australian couples recruited at a shopping 
center. Androgynous fathers spent more time 1n child rearing activities than 
masculine fathers, and fathers with high femininity scores (androgynous and 
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feminine) spent-more time than those with low scores. There were no effects 
for mothers. These results are consistent with the laboratory findings of Bern 
& Lenny (1976) and Bern Hartyna & Watson (1976). They found that androgynous 
men were more nurturant toward an unfamiliar five month old Infant than 
masculine men, and not different from androgynous and feminine women. 

Study 1 

In this first study, we asked parents to fill out the BSRI twice: first 
simply describing themselves (the standard Instructions), and then describing 
themselves 1n their role as mother or father. Parenting roles seemed Ideal 
because they are sex segregated by biology, and they are pervasive 1n society 
and familiar to everyone, usually through direct experience 1n childhood and. 
for our subjects, through direct experience as parents. 

Method 

Subjects 

Forty-one pairs of parents of four to nine-month old Infants were 
recruited for a study of parent-Infant Interactions (Weston. 1982). through 
personal contacts and service agencies 1n the N.Y. Metropolitan area. They 
were largely professional and upper middle class. Host mothers had 
Interrupted full-time careers for the birth of their children, and planned to 
resume their careers. All of them were currently at home with their Infants 
full-time. Mothers' ages ranged from 23 to 39. with a median of 29. Fathers' 
ages ranged from 24 to 56. with a median of 31. Twenty-two of the Infants 
were girls, and 26 were first borns. 
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Procedure 

After being contacted Initially by telephone, parents received an 
Introductory letter and three questionnaires by nail. The letter described 
the study as an Investigation of parent-Infant Interactions, asked them to 
fill out the questionnaires and return them by mail, and told them that a 
one-hour home visit would then be scheduled* During that visit, the second 
author would observe and code each parent playing for about 15 minutes with 
the baby. The three questionnaires were a BSRI with standard Instructions for 
each parent and the Carey Infant Temperament Qestionnaire (Carey ft McDevitt, 
1976), a 95-1tem survey of the Infant's behavior. 

During the home visits one to four weeks later, parents were asked to 
complete the BSRI again under parental role Instructions while the other 
parent was playing with the Infant* Fathers and mothers filled out the 
questionnaire first about equally often* The parental role Instructions 
read: "On the attached sheet you will be shown a large number of Personality 
characteristics. Me would like you to use those characteristics 1n order to 
describe yourself 1n your role as MOTHER ( FATHER )* That 1s. we would like you 
to Indicate, on a scale from 1 to 7. how true of you as a MOTHER (FATHER) 
these various characteristics are*" 

Results and Discussion 

Following recommendations by Bern (1977) and Spence ft Helmrelch (1978). the 
medians on masculinity and femininity under standard Instructions and under 
role Instructions for the full sample (n-82) were used to determine sex role 
types* The masculinity median was 5*06 under standard Instructions and 5*01 
under role Instructions; the femininity medians were 4*93 and 5*25. 
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respectively. Table 1 presents the frequencies of each of the four sex role 
types among mothers and fathers, for standard and parental role Instructions. 



INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



In order to test whether the frequency distributions of BSRI sex role 
types are different under the two Instructions, ch1 squares were calculated 
for mothers and fathers. The standard Instruction frequencies were taken as 
the expected frequencies, under the null hypothesis of no difference between 
them. Mothers' chi square (3 df) ■ 7.33, p < .10; fathers' ch1 square (3 df) 
- 13.21, p < .01. Inspection of Table 1 reveals that parental role 
Instructions primarily Increased the number of androgynous mothers. A ch1 
square test for the significance of changes 1n this vs. other types was 
significant, ch1 square (1 df) * 4.17, p < .05; no other types showed 
significant changes themselves. The number of androgynous fathers decreased 
significantly, ch1 square (1 df) * 6.13, p < .02. There was also a tendency 
for feminine fathers to Increase, ch1 square (1 df) ■ 3.20, p < .10. No other 
changes were significant. So there were significant changes 1n the 
frequencies of sex role types under parental role Instructions, but these 
changes did not Increase the frequencies of traditional sex role types. 

Tab'ie 2 presents correlated t-tests on masculinity and femininity under 
both Instructions for mothers and fathers. All of the scales changed 
significantly. Under parental role instructions, mothers became more feminine 
(5.09 to 5.45, j> < .001) and more masculine (4.77 to 4.96, j> < .05), 
consistent with the Increase 1n androgynous mothers noted above. Fathers also 
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became more feminine (4.66 to 5.05, j> < .001) but less Masculine (5.32 to 
5.07. j> < .02). both of which are Inconsistent with Increasing sex role 
traditionalism 1n the parental role. 

The three possible outcomes were that under sex role Instructions, BSRI 
responses would (1) not change. (2) Increase sex role traditionalism, and (3) 
change to more closely reflect the role's expressiveness and Instrumentality. 
Results already presented rule out the first two possiblities. In order to 
explore the third, t-tests were performed on Individual Items, parallel to 
the analyses of scale scores 1n Table 2. Results for Items yielding 
significant changes are listed 1n Table 2. Tttey clearly support the third 
outcome. 



INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



The Hems which changed seemed to reflect the subjects' specific 
conceptions of the roles of mother and father. 1n their Increased emphasis on 
nurturance and tenderness, and de-emphasis of competitiveness. The global 
constructs of masculinity and femininity seem too broad to accurately describe 
these changes. Describing men 1n the father role as less masculine and more 
feminine on the BSRI 1s true, as far as 1t goes. But the Item analysis 
Indicates that 1t Is more accurate to describe them as less Independent and 
competitive, and more affectionate and nurturant. Similarly, women as mother? 
are more masculine and more feminine, but more ' accurately they are more 
decisive and assertive, and more gentle and nurturant (see Table 2), This 1s 
most consistent with Spence and Helmrelch's view of the BSRI. 
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There 1s an alternative Interpretation of these results* 1n terms of 
social desirability and Impression management. Although the subjects knew 
from the outset that they would be studied as parents Interacting with their 
Infants, 1t 1s possible that this was especially salient during the home visit 
when these observations were made. This may have Increased their concern 
about being seen as adequate or desirable parents, and Influenced both their 
BSRI self description under parental role Instructions and the fr behavior with 
their Infants. Thus, the changes we found 1n the BSRI could have been the 
result of Impression management, and fit some stereotype of the socially 
desirable mother or father, rather than being "accurate" self descriptions 1n 
those roles. 

The study does not provide any data for checking this alternative 
directly. However, 1f Impression management and socially desirable 
stereotypes of parenting were major determinants of the second BSRI, they 
should also have been major determinants of the 15 -minute parent-Infant play 
Interactions as well, and these two should have shown some correspondence. 
They did not (Weston, 1982). Parent -Infant play was coded according to 
categories developed by Lamb (1976). There was only one relationship between 
the standard BSRI and play: feminine fathers engaged 1n more conventional play 
than masculine and undifferentiated fathers. And there were no significant 
relationships between play and the BSRI under parental role Instructions. 
Thus, there was no evidence that Impression management, which would have 
affected both play and the parental role BSRI, increased their correspondence 
with each other. 
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Study 2 

This study was designed to test the generality of the effects obtained 1n 
the first study* Would other sex-segregated social roles produce changes on 
the BSRI, and would they Increase sex role traditionalism? Would other social 
roles, which are not sex segregated, change BSRI responses 1n directions 
Spence and Helnrelch night predict? We were also Interested 1n m1n1m.2ing 
potential Impression management, and 1n controlling for possible order or 
practice effects 1n filling out the BSRI several times. College students 
describe themselves on the BSRI under standard Instructions, and then 1n their 
roles as college students and as girlfriends or boyfriends, or 1n these latter 
roles 1n the reverse order. 

Bern's view of the BSRI suggests no predictions for the student role, 
especially at a large university with roughly equal numbers of men and women. 
The romantic partner roles were expected to Increase sex role traditionalism 
for the two Bemian reasons described above* On the other hand, 1n terns of 
Spence and Helmrelch's viewpoint the romantic partner roles were a priori 
expected to Increase expressiveness and decrease Instrumentality, for both 
sexes. We also expected the student role to have the opposite effect for both 
sexes, decreasing expressiveness and Increasing Instrumentality* 
Method 

47 men and 32 women from Introductory and social psychology classes at 
N.Y.U. participated by filling out a self-explanatory booklet 1n a "1/2 hour 
study of self concept*. After assurances of confidentiality and anonymity, 
and without putting their names on the booklets, they filled out the BSRI 
under standard Instructions. Then for approximately half the subjects, the 
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next page 1n the booklet Instructed then to "describe yourself 1n your role as 
a COLLEGE STUDEKT. That 1s, we would like you to Indicate, on a scale from 1 
to 7, how true of you as a COLLEGE STUDENT these various characteristics 
are*. The last page Instructed then to fill out the BSRI 1n their Vole as 
BOYFRIEND , GIRLFRIEND , or SPOUSE (whichever applies to you)." The other 
subjects received the student and partner role Instructions 1n the reverse 
order, after the standard BSRI. This producod a 2(Subject Sex) x 2(0rder) x 
3(R0le * self, student, and partner) factorial design, with the last factor 
within subjects. 
Results and Discussion 

Differences 1n the frequency distributions of BSRI sex role types, under 
the two role Instructions, were tested 1n the same way as 1n Experiment 1. 
Overall results are shown 1n Table 3. All role Instructions had significant 
effects. Student role Instructions decreased androgynous (ch1 , 1 df * 
5.93, £<.02) and Increased masculine (ch1 2 , 1 df « 2.87, £<.10) types 
among men. Student Instructions among women decreased androgynous (ch1 2 , 1 
df « 4.21, £<.05) and Increased undifferentiated (ch1 2 , 1 df * 10.02, £< 
.01) types* The boyfriend role Increased feminine (ch1 2 , 1 df * 7.69, £< 
,01) and decreased masculine (ch1 2 , 1 df * 6.80, £<.01) types* And the 
girlfriend role Increased feminine (ch1 2 , 1 df * 9.45, £<.01) and decreased 
undifferentiated (ch1 2 , 1 df * 5.64, £<.02) types. So as 1n study 1, the 
BSRI type frequencies are not stable across role Instructions. And changes 
for men under boyfriend role Instructions contradict expectations based on 
Bern's view of the BSRI. 

The 2x2x3 ANOVA on masculinity showed only one significant effect, a main 
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effect for Role within subjects; W1lks Lambda * 0.9030, approximate F » 3.77, 
£ * .028. There was no main effect for Subject Sex (£ * .13) and all other Fs 
were* 1.0. Self role descriptions were most masculine (4.80), followed by 
student role (4.69) and boy- or girlfriend roles (4.59). Separate correlated 
t-tests for each sex. comparing the self role with the others, showed that 
women's (but not men's) self description was significantly more masculine than 
their description of themselves 1n the student and the girlfriend roles (see 
top of Table 4). 



INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 



The 2x2x3 ANOVA on femininity yielded only two significant effects: a main 
effect for Subject Sex, F(l,72) * 4.09, £ « .047; and a main effect for Role, 
WiUs Lambda * 0.5079, approximate F * 34.40, £<.001. Again, there were no 
Sex X Role Interaction or Order effects. Women scored higher than men across 
all three roles (4.95 vs. 4.68). And boy- or girlfriend role descriptions 
were most feminine (5.13). followed by self (4.84) and student (4.47). 
Correlated t-tests for each sex showed that the difference between self and 
boy- or girlfriend was significant for women (£<.001) but not mer (£ * .11), 
while the self-student difference was significant for both sexes (£< .001; see 
top of Table 4). 

Table 4 also presents the single Items on which the self role description 
differed from the other two, for each sex. In examining these, bear 1n mind 
that there was no significant Sex X Role Interaction on total scores; men and 
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women were similar, not dissimilar, 1n how their role self descriptions 
differed. On the masculine Hems, men and women saw themselves as having 
weaker personalities and less leadership when they were 1n the student role. 
And they saw themselves as less Independent and competitive 1n the boy- or 
girlfriend roles. On the feminine Hems, self 1n the student role was 
characterized by both sexes as less affectionate, flatterable, loyal, 
compassionate, warm, tender, childlike, and gentle. Students are less 
expressive. The self 1n both boy- and girlfriend roles was characterized by 
both men and women as less shy, and more affectionate, sympathetic, sensitive, 
compassionate, eager to soothe hurt feelings, warm, tender, and gentle. 

These results contradict the hypothesis that adopting sex roles such as 
boyfriend or girlfriend Increases sex role traditionalism. They thus 
replicate the major results of the first study, with different social roles. 
Men and women became more feminine and less masculine 1n the roles of 
boyfriend or girlfriend, and these roles did not differ from each other. 
Adopting the student role also had significant effects on BSRI self 
descriptions, even though H 1s not a sex role or sex segregated. And there 
was no evidence of order or practice effects. 

General Discussion 

Both studies show that self descriptions on the BSRI are not stable across 
social roles. When subjects described themselves 1n the roles of mother or 
father, or student, or boy- or girlfriend, their scores on masculinity and 
femininity changed significantly from their descriptions under standard 
Instructions 1n 75% 0/12) of the tests. So self descriptions on the BSRI 
depend upon the social role one has 1n mind when completing It- This suggests 
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that, like so many other personality scales, the BSRI does not measure stable 
transsituational aspects of personality* It also suggests an Important 
limitation on the standard BSRI's ability to predict behavior 1n various 
social roles* If adopting a social role or being 1n a particular situation 
changes self descriptions, the standard self description. 1s probably not as 
good a predictor of behavior 1n that role or situation as a role- or 
situation-specific description would be* Of course, this 1s an empirical 
question for future research* But role- and situation-specific BSRI self 
descriptions might Increase the Instrument's predictive utility* 

Both studies also show that adopting specific sex roles, such as parent or 
romantic partner, does not Increase sex role traditionalism* Increased 
traditionalism might be expected, either on the grounds that global 
stereotypes are composites of specific sex roles, and parent and romantic 
partner are among the most Important specific sex roles, or on the basis of 
Bern's gender schema theory, since adopting specific sex roles should make the 
gender schema more salient* However, this did not occur* In the first study, 
women became more feminine but also more masculine as mothers, and men became 
less masculine and more feminine as fathers* In Study 2, women became more 
feminine and less masculine as girlfriends, but men also changed 1n that same 
direction as boyfriends (though men's changes alone were not significant)* 
Half the significant changes on the two scales were In the direction of 
greater traditionalism, and half were not* 

In addition, adopting the role of student (which is unrelated to sex roles 
either biologically or socially through sex segregation) significantly 
decreased women's masculinity and decreased men's and women's femininity* How 
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should that be Interpreted? Examination of Table 4 shows that the student 
role 1s seen by both sexes as reducing leadership and strong personalities; 
calling for less affection, loyalty, compassion, warmth, tenderness, and 
gentleness; and producing less flatterablHty and childlike behavior. 
Students must be followers, and relatively cool, distant, and skeptical of 
others' Intentions. Is 1t more accurate, or conceptually clearer to describe 
the student role this way. or to say that the student role calls for less 
masculinity and less femininity? The former is certainly more precise. The 
latter charaterlzatlon 1s Imprecise, but 1t could be more useful 1f the BSRI 
measured sets of traits which consistently covaHed. and which comprized the 
general constructs of global masculinity or femininity* But the present 
results as well as other results cited above (e.g.. Spence and Helmrelch, 
1980; tyers and Gonda, 1982a. b) challenge these preconditions. Our results 
show they are not traits with transsltuatlonal consistency, even as self 
descriptions; and they are not related to the sex roles of parent or romantic 
partner as they should be. 

Our results are more consistent with Spence and Helnrelch's (1978. 1980) 
view that the BSRI masculinity and femininity scales are Imperfect measures of 
Instrumentality and expressiveness, respectively. Interpreted this way. they 
Indicate that relative to general self descriptions, men see themselves as 
less Instrumental and more expressive 1n the role of Infant's father, and 
mothers see themselves as more Instrumental and expressive, hen and women see 
themselves 1n the romantic partner role as less Instrumental and more 
expressive, and 1n the student role as less Instrumental (socially, at least) 
and less expressive. This relnterpretatlon of the BSRI scales avoids the 
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predictions that all sex roles will Increase traditionalism, or even change 
self-descriptions 1n the same way. And It casts our findings 1n terns which 
are more clearly consistent with what we know of these social roles. 

The results are also most consistent with a multi-dimensional conception 
of sex roles (e.g., Ashmore and DelBoca, 1979, Deaux, 1982). Sex segregated 
social roles call for a variety of different personality traits. Women become 
more Instrumental 1n their roles as mothers and less Instrumental as romantic 
partners. And though men's Instrumentality decreased and their expressiveness 
Increased 1n both the father and boyfriend roles, other sex-segregated roles 
such as soldier or bread winner would almost certainly produce changes 1n the 
opposite directions. Indeed, asking subjects for descriptions of themselves 
In well-known roles may be another fruitful way to Investigate the 
multi-dimensionality of sex roles. The relationship of such specific sex role 
characteristics to global sex role stereotypes, and the relative Importance of 
each In person perception and discrimination, are two Important Issues for 
future research. 
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Table 1 

Frequencies of Each BSRI Sex Role Type among Mothers and Fathers 
under Standard and Parental Role Instructions 

Sample and 

Instructions BSRI Sex Role Type* 



Undlffer 
en t1 a ted 



Masculine Feminine Androgynous CM 



square* 



Mothers 
Standard 
Parental 

Fathers 
Standard 
Parental 



7 
5 

11 
11 



7 
7 

16 
19 



21 
17 

4 

9 



7 

12* 

10 
2> 



7.33* 



13.21 



a. Medians were determined separately under Standard Instructions, for each sex. Ch1 
square uses Standard frequencies as expected values, df * 3. 

b. Significantly deviant from expected values, under Standard Instructions, ch1 
squares with 1 df. 

*p<.10 
**P< .05 
***P" < .01 
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Table 2 

BSRT Items which changed under parental role Instructions, by parent and 
scale (correlated t-tests» df * 40; t positive for Increases) 



Masculine 1te*s 


t Values 


Feminine Items 


t Values 




Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers Fathers 


Total 


2.03* 


.9 M* 
-t • W 


Total 


5.07*** 


5,60*** 


Self-reliant 




-2.09* 


Yielding 


2.82** 


2.95** 


Independent 




-4.26*** 


Cheerful 


4.45*** 


2.81** 


Athletic 


2.30* 




Shy 


-6.36*** 


-5.54*** 


Assertive 


2.35* 




Affectionate 


3.95*** 


5.31*** 


Strong personality 




2.07* 


Loyal 


2.22* 




Analytical 




-2.18* 


Sympathetic 


3.35** 


2 "3* 


Willing to take 
r1 sks 




-2.83** 


Sensitive to the 
needs of others 


2.56* 




Makes decisions 
easily 


2.82** 




Understanding 
Compassionate 


2.64* 
2.59* 


3.97*** 


Self-sufficient 


2.20* 




Eager to soothe 
hurt feelings 


3.35** 


3.01** 


Dominant 


2.29* 




Soft-spoken 


4.01*** 


3.00** 


Aggressive 


2.37* 


-3.14** 


Warn 


3.50*** 


4.87*** 


Acts as a leader 


2.90** 




Tender 


3.88*** 


4.35*** 


Ind1v1 duallstlc 




-3.95*** 


Gullible 


-2.10* 




Competitive 


-3.49*** 


-3.77*** 


Childlike 




3.98*** 


Ambitious 




-2.52* 


Loves children 




2.90** 



Gentle 4.76*** 3.43*** 



*p < .05, **p < .01, ***p < .001 
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Table 3 



Frequencies of tach BSRI Sex Role Type under Standard. 
Student, and Boy- or Girlfriend Role Instructions 



Sample and 
Instructions 



Men 

Standard 
Student 
Boyfriend 
Women 

Standard 

Student 

Girlfriend 



Undlffer 
en t1 a ted 

11 
14 
9 

9 

17" 

3 1 * 



Masculine 



15 



20 



4 

5 
2 



BSRI Sex Role Type a 



9 
7 

1* 

10 
6 

18b 



10 
3" 
13 

8 

3b 

8 



Chi 



Feminine Androgynous square 



8.73** 
11.63*** 



12.09*** 
11.40*** 



a. Medians were determined under Standard Instructions, for each sex. Ch1 square uses 
Standard frequencies as expected values, df * 3. Row totals differ because of missing 
data. 

b. Significantly deviant from expected values, under Standard Instructions. Ch1 
squares with 1 df. 

*p<.10 
**P <.05 

***£<. 01 
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Table 4 



BSRI Items which changed under student, and boy- or girlfriend 
role Instructions, (correlated t-tests; t O.C for positive change) 



Masculine Items 



Men(n«45) 
Student Friend 



Women (n»31) 
Student Friend 



Total 

Defends own beliefs 

Independent 

Athletic 

Strong personality 
Analytical 

Leadership abilities 

Masculine 

Acts as a leader 

Individualistic 

Competl tlve 



-2.11 



-2.04* 



-2.55** 
2.71** 
-3.B3*** 

-2.45* 



-2.37* 
-2.21* 



-2.88** 
-5.61*** 



-2.04* 

-3.43** -2.09* 
-2.54* 



-2.33* 



-2.99** 



-2.06 



-3.54*** 



*p<Q5 

**£<J01 
'£<J0O1 
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Table 4 (con't.) 



Feminine Items 


Men(n-45) 


Women (n»31 ) 




Student 


Friend 


Student 


Friend 


Total 


-5.26*** 




-6.38*** 


8.08*** 


Yielding 




3.25** 






Cheerful 


-2.45 








Shy 




-2.46* 


2.14* 


-2.33* 


Affectionate 


-3.60*** 


4.13*** 


-5.83*** 


3.24** 


Flatterable 


-2.78** 




-2.64** 


2.53* 


Loyal 


-2.70** 




-3.41** 




Feminine 


-2.45* 






6.06*** 


Sympathetic 




4.20*** 


-2.15* 


3.41** 


Sensitive/others' needs 


-2.44* 


3.18** 




2.72** 


Understanding 




3.73*** 


-3.37** 




Compassionate 


-2.77** 


4.96*** 


-4.09*** 


4.23*** 


Eager to soothe/feelings 


-3.31** 


3.98*** 




4.85*** 








2.96** 


2.04* 


Warm 


-2.52* 


3.96*** 


-4.44*** 


2.48* 


Tender 


-2.71** 


6.16*** 


-4.25*** 


6.00*** 


Gullible 






-3.71*** 




Childlike 


-3.25** 




-4.33*** 




Loves children 


-4.17*** 








Gentle 


-4.08*** 


6.01*** 


-2.06* 


4.00*** 
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